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For the Companion. 
GORGO. 

Mary Ann wanted g story. Mary Ann was dlways 
wanting a story, both in season and out of season, as all 
her friends and relations knew to their sorrow, for Mary 
Ann could be, if she chose, I am sorry to say, a great 
tease. As you may suppose from her name, she lived 
in the country. It is really unfortunate that she should 
have such a name, but {suppose 1 mmst call her what 
other people did, and I hope my city readers will ex- 
cuse her. 

As I sail, Mary Ann wanted n story. 

“A long one, Aunt Zoe, evern ever so long, if you 
yloase, with lots of fairies in it’” 

Aunt Zoe taid down her Atlantic Monthly in despair. 

“O, Mary Aim! Thaven't had a quict minute to read | 
to-day.” 

“But vou haven't | 

‘Last night,” putin Buttercup, promptly; “she telled 
you one last night about the little Injun girl that went’n 
got Jost in thr . 

“Hush up,” said Mary Ann, “you needn’t have told 


hor, vou little goosiec ! 








tohf me a story since—since— 


’ 
woods: 








“O, T ain't a litth—" began Buttercup, indignantly ; 
but Aunt Zoe laid aside her magazine just then, and 
ehe forgot what she was going to say, and pushed her 
evickct along on the carpet up to her auntie’s feet. 


I do not suppose she 
I never h 
because her hair was 


was christened Buttereup; but 
Perhaps it was 


so yellow, and because she used | 





ard her called any thing else. 


to wear a little buff dress that just matched it. 

“What shali-the story be about ?” said Aunt Zoe, with | 
alittle sigh. For though a little story-telling is very 
Pleasant, foo much of it is quite another thing, and 
Mary Ann scarcely left her in peace a single night. If 
had not heen the most patient and obliging of | 
would have gone on with her reading, and | 
let Mary Ann tease ti}! bedtime. 

“QO, a fairy ste 


she 
aunties she 


ry, of course,” said Mary Ann, draw- 






ing her cr 


“QO, Mary 


t up beside Buttereup’s, 


Ann! Mary Ann!” said Buttercup, looking 


very much shocked, ‘you hadn’t oughter, you know 
you hidn’t! Father says it’s very bad for your— 
your—” : 

Here Buttercup subsided, for a long word came in 
just there that s] nudn’t remember. 


“T wi-h vou trould 
said Aunt Zoe, 
“Shir 


learn? to care for any thing else,” 
looking a little troubled, 

read "em in study hours this mornin’,” remarked 
Buttercup, looking very wise. 

“O—OLG !" said Mary Ann. 

“You did, ’n you just hid "em ‘behind your history 
when mether came, ‘cause L saw youe-so !” , 

“O, But—ter—cmp /” 

But Mary Ann didn’t contradiet her for al that. 

“Besides,” ehe added, as an after-theught, “I hate 
history.” 

“Very 
upon a time—” 

“There! that’s 
rupted Mary Buttercup became 
very serious, and looked at Aunt Zoe somewhat suspi- 
Giously. 

“Once upon a time,” began Aunt Zee again, “there 
was a little girl named Gorgo,” Mary Ann looked quite 
content, lived in a city,” Aunt Zoe. 
“The name of the city was Sparta. It was a very great 
City, and just at that time the most powerful in ail 
the land. It was set right downsin the midst of a group 


vell,” said Aunt Zoe, “now we'll begin. Once 
a fairy story, now Buttercup!” inter- 
Ann triumphantly. 


“and she said 


of high mountaixs—great lonely mountains, where the 
winds used to wail all night, and the storms to beat, and 
toas, and rear, and the wild animals hide in the cavés.7 

“QO!” said Buttercup, with a funny little shiver. 

“And the city was so powerful,” said Aunt Zoe, “and 
the mountains were so wild and strong that they did 
not need any walls to preacct them, though it was the 
fashion to build walls around the cvities in those days, 
for everybody was always fighting with everybody else, 
and no one felt safe unless they were shut in from their 
enemies by great piles of brick and stone, and guarded 
by soldiers.” 

‘Pid Jeff Davis just be alive then ?” asked Buttercup, 
“and did they shoot the rebels’ heads bang! off?” 

“No,” said Aunt Zoe; “this was long before Jeff 
Davis or any of the rebcis were born. It was before 
your great—great—grandmother was born.” 

“Why—ee /” said Buttercup, 

“This wax a very curious city,” continued Aunt Zoe, 
“I don’t suppose tere has ever been one just like it, be- 
fore or since. 
mid all the wonien to be mothers of soldiers; and to be 


afraid to fight was considered the most terrible crime | 


which any one could possibly commit. The women 
used to tell their sous before they went into battle, that 
uf they did not come home victorious, bringing their 
shields with them, they hoped they would be brought 
home dead upou them. One woman, whose son ran 
away from a tight, was so angry that-she killed him on 
the spot, as soon as she heard of it. 

“Every person was trained up by the government, and 
kept under rules titl he was sixty years old, just asa 
schoolmaster would train a boy or girl in school hours. 
Whenever q little baby was born, it was shown to the 
authorities, and if it was deformed, or weak and puny, 
what do you suppose was done with it? Was it given 


care of fill it should grow strong and well ?” 


All the men were trained to be soldiers, | 








GARIBALDI FISHING. 


“Yes,” said Buttercup. | 

“No, it wasn't. The poor little thing was carried 
away to the top of one of the cold, lonely mountains, 
and left in the woods to starve to death, or be eaten by 
the wild animals.” 

“O, dear me!” said Buttercup, with along sigh. 

“That isn’t any thing,” said Mary Ann, unconcerned- 
ly, “they always do so in fairy stories. What are you 
laughing at, Aunt Zoe ?” 

“QO, nothing very much,” said Aunt Zoe. ‘Well, as 
I was going to tell you, when a little boy was seven 
years old, he was taken away from his mother and given 
into the care of the government. Then he had a pretty 
hard life of it. He was not allowed to have half enough 
to eat, and he wore very coarse clothes, and could never | 
have them any thicker in winter than in summer. He 
used to be taught to take long marches, and drill in the 
hot sun, and wrestle, and race, and swim. He used to 
be flogged also at a whipping-post a certain number of 
times a year, just for the sake of enduring the pain. | 
Sometimes the stripes would bring blood. Sometimes 
they were so severe that the children died. All this | 
was to harden them, and make them strong, and rough, 
and fearless soldiers when they grew up. 

There were many curious customs in Sparta, half of 
which I have not time to tell you to-night. For in- 
stance, a man could never marry till he was thirty years 
old, and then he was not allowed to live at home with 
his wife, and had to take his meals at the barracks with 
The people used to dress very coarsely, ' 


| 
| 
| 


his regiment. 
and were never allowed to have any luxuries or display 
of any sort; they used iron bars, too, for their money.” 

“What's a luxerury ?” interrupted Buttercup. 

“Why, the plush covering on the sofa is a luxury,” 
said Aunt Zoe, “and the muslin curtains, and the car- 
pet. So is the silver tea urn we use on the table, and 
the little red velvet trimming mamma put on your best 
sack, and the white feather in your turban, too. 

“Well, perhaps another night I will tell you some 
more about the queer things the Spartans “used to do, 
but I must hurry along to Gorgo, for it is ’most Butter- 


i 
t 
} 
t 
t 
t 
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| 
| 


sent word that he wished to sce her, and she was play- 


and Cleomenes began to listen, 


when Gorgo suddenly came up to his knee, 
his arm. 


that Aristagoras was a bad man, and that he was tryin 
to make her father do something wrong. $8! 
much frightened after she had spoken, and tried to } 


he was not angry. 
nothing more to do with him, sent him sharply away, 
and calling Gorgo to him, toid her that she was a good 
child, and had saved him from a great mistake. 


For Aristagoras was miserably defeated in his 


| 

| 

| ] 

ignorant years saved Sparta and made her name im- 
mortal. 





“But one day not long afterwards, her father had 


ng about him on the floor, when suddenly the servants 

hrew open the door, and there was Aristagoras again, 
“This time he had come to try and bribe the king to 

iclp him. First, he offered him ten talents, then fifty, 


and 





think, and look at 
he money. 

“Now the Spartans had a great love fur money, and 
hough Cleomenes was a king 





he could do just as weak 
hings and just as wrong things as the most miserable 
of all his slaves. He was just ready to stretch out his 
hand for the money, and agree to all Aristagoras wished, 
and touched 
“ ‘Fly, father! fly!’ she said, ‘this stranger will ¢ 


rupt you.’ 


“For still she had this little confused idea of her own, 
He Was very 


nite 


in the corner, when Aristagoras’s angry eyes flashed on 
her. 


“The hot color flushed all over Cleomenes’s face, but 
He told Aristagoras he would have 





“And, indeed, it would have been a terrible mistake. 





great re- 


volt, and ail the cities of the land which lent him aid 
| counted their hundreds of dead, their wasted treasure 
and tarnished honor, and rued the day that saw them 


isten to his cunning words. Se Gorgo’s eight litile 


For this story is true, and wherever people 


{read of Cleomenes, they will read of Gorgo too.” 


world, and, like several other people I have heard of, 
had a great fancy for having things his own way, and 
would not show much mercy to rebels. 


“One day Gorgo was playing about her father's halls, 


when she heard a great commotion among the servants, 


and caught sight of a gaily-dressed stranger whom they | 


were ushering into the king’s presence. 


He was heavily 


armed, and his garments were made of all sorts of 


| bright colors; he wore a great deal of scariet and gold 
| trimmings, 
Gorgo had never seen in all her life. 


and a queer-looking head-dress, such as 
She was so used 


to the dull colors and coarse material that the Spartans | 
wore that she was almost dazzled at first by the stran- | 


ger’s magnificence. She followed him on tiptee into 


the room where her father sat among his soldiers, very 


much as a baby would run after a butterfly, and with- | 
| out any idea what she was doing. 


| out of her little wits, for she did not know but her fa- 





cup’s bed-time. Gorgo was a little princess, a little 
Spartan princess.” 

“Good!” said Mary Ann, looking quite delighted, 
“I guess there was a prince too,’ Buttercup, and I guess 
there was an old fairy made him into a little bird, and 


| he flew in her window.” 


“Gorgo was only eight years old,” said Aunt Zoe. 

Mary Ann looked decidedly taken aback. 

“Her father was the king of Sparta, and his name was 
Cleomenes. Now it happened that there was a foreign- 
| er inthe country when Gorgo was in her eighth year, 
who was trying to get up a war in his own land, and he 
wanted some help about it. His king lived in Persia, 
and was a very great king, and had many soldiers, and 
| this foreigner—his name was Aristagoras—knew that 
jhe must have a large army if he meant to have any 
| chance of success. So he had come over to. visit many 
| of the famous cities in the land where Gorge, lived, to 
persuade them‘ to help him. And as Sparta was the 
most famous of all, he had came there the first. Now 
| he was not a very good man, indeed, he was very sel- 
| fish and deceitful, and was trying to get up this rebel- 

lion just to make himself a great name. Whether he 





back to its father and mother, to be loved and taken | knew it or not, it was a very dangerous thing to try, for 


the Persian king, Darius, was the most powerfal in the 








When she was fairly | 
inside and the door was shut she was frightened half | 
| 


ther would be angry with her. So she slipped behind a | 


} curtain, and hid there all the time the stranger staid. | 


“She was such a little girl that she did not understand 


| half they were talking about, but she heard the stran- 


ger say that his name was Aristagoras, and she knew 
that he wanted her father to go somewhere and fight 
with him. She saw Aristagoras take out a curious, | 
bright new map, on which, he said, all the cities, riv- | 
ers and seas of the world were engraved. By which he 


meant, all the world that he knew any thing about, and | 


that was a very small part of it. You would have had 


to look a great while to find Boston on it. On this map | 


Aristagoras seemed to be tracing the way with his fin- 
ger, and Gorgo heard him tell her father that if he went 
so, and so, and there, and up there, and along there, he 
would get into the Persian capital, and take it, and take 
all the riches of the great king with it. Cleomenes 
listened, and looked very sober, and shook his head, 
and said he would think «bout it. Then he told Aris- 
tagoras to come again im three days and he would let 
him know his decision. 

“When the servants ushered Aristagoras out again 
Gorgo managed to, slip out too, and she had an excel- 
lent chance to examine his gold trimmings, and look up 
into his dark, handsome face. But for some reason or 
other the sight of his face made her want to run away, 
and she quite made up her own little mind thst she 
didn’t like this-gay stranger, and she wished he wouldn’t 
come to see her father again. 

“But on the third day he did come. Cleomenes had 
almost made up his mind to tell him he would go to 
war with him against king Darius, but, first, he thought 
he would ask him a simple question. So he said: 

“ ‘Flow fax is it from yeur king’s capital to the sea?” 

“¢A three months’ journey,’ replied Aristageras, 
without stopping to think what the question;meant. 

“ ‘Stranger,’ said Cleomenes angrily, ‘quit'Sparta be- 
fore sunset! You are no friend to the Spartans if you 
want them to undertake a) three months’ journey from 
the sea, in a strange country.’ 

“So Aristagoras, feeling very much disappointed, had 
to go away. Gorgo watched him leave the house, and 
though she had very much enjoyed watching about the 
halls for his gold trimmings and scarlet mantle, yet she 
was still very sure that somelow or other she did not 
like him, and felt quite glad when her father said he 





was not coming again. 


“True!” cried Mary Ann, very much astonished. 

“True!” echoed Buttercup, waking up fi« 
nap. Buttereup had been very much interested in th 
gold trimmings, ‘but it was past her bed-time, and the 
diplomacy, (if you don’t know what that word 
I advise you to do asa gentleman I know always tells 
his daughter to do under such circumstances, and she 
is considerably older than you, too, go directly to Mr. 
Worcester’s dictionary, and find out,) the diplomacy of 
Aristagoras had been too much for her. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Zoe, “it is all true; it is history.” 

“History!” said Mary Ann, with a glance at her 


yn a little 





means, 


| much-despised Lossing on the shelf. 


“History !” repeated Buttercup, who hadn't the least 
idea what she was talking about. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Zoe, taking up her At/antic again. 

“Well, I never did!” said Mary An. 

“Ts that in those big, big, black books in the shelf on 
the library—I mean on the—I guess—O, what do I 
mean, any ways ?” 

“T guess you, mean that you ought to be pretty far on 
your way to bed,” said Aunt Zoe. “Yes, the black 
books tell about Gorgo, somewhere or other.” 

“T’m just goin’ to read ’em,” said Buttercup, with an 
air of determination, “I’m goin’ toread ’em. O, I guess 
I’m goin’ to read ’em like any thing, and I ain’t any 
more sleepy, Aunt Zoe, why, I ain’t any more sleepy 
than you, ‘n Mary Ann, ’n father, ’n mother, ’n Patty, 
’n baby, and all of ’em put together. I should think 
you might a known that!” 

“Where was Sparta?” asked Mary Ann, still looking 
very much astonished. “I sposed of course that was a 
fairy story with the fairies lett out, you know.” 

“Get father’s ancient atlas, and see if you can find 
Sparta,” said Aunt Zoe. 

So Mary Ann hunted up the atlas, and lhemtect up, 
Sparta. I wonder whether I will tell you where it was 
or whether I will leave you to find it out for yourselves 
| as she did. 
| On the whole, after having given half an honr’s med- 
tation to the subject, I have concluded to 

and tell you that Sparta was in Greece. 
r “What are you domg, Buttercup?” said Aunt Zoe 
| presently. For Buttercup. had pulled some haif dozen 
| of Mr. Grote’s innumerable volumes off from the shelf, 
}and was sitting in a little cloud of dust, rubbing her, 
| eyes. 

“Readin’,” said Buttercup, 

“Ts it interesting, Buttercup,?””" 

“Aunt Zoe, I should think you’d axed questions 
enough by this time,” said Buttercup, severely. 


x obliging, 








THE SOUTH AMERICAN ANT-MAN, 

The following is a description of the process of extir- 
pating this insect pest in South America when “diteh- 
ing” and hot water syringes have failed : 

The formigueiro is a man of great importance in a 
country where the ant has such destructive teeth or rath- 
er mandibles. As the South American is not given to 
over exertion, and, moreover, as an invasion of ants is 
too common an event to excite much attention, the ant- 
man does not ordinarily arrive till a day or two after he 
is sent for, Aw cnormaus forge-bellows which he car- 
ries with him constitutes his entire apparatus. After a 
rapid inspection of the place, he stops up all the open- 
ings teading under the house, exeepta central one, which 
he enlarges, in order to extemporize a furnace, and to 
admit the pipe of the bellows, During this operation 
the negroes go into the neighboring forest to cut a cer- 
om species of wood, which he describes tothem. The 
wood, being cut, and the furnace prepared, a fire is light. - 
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ed, and by the aid of his enormous bellows, he forces 
the smoke underground through the ant cells. The 
smoke, after traversing these porous constructions, es- 
«apes everywhere from the fissures in the masonry and 
through the floor. Then leaving the care of the fire and 
the bellows to the negroes, with express orders to a 
up the action, he goes through the house to stop wit 
clay all the fissures which permit any escape. 

Let us now descend underground, and see what is go- 
ing on with the ants. At the unusual noise which fol- 
lows the arrival of the mason charged with stopping 
up the openings, the industrious insects quickly retreat 
to their nests, to protect their eggs and watch over their 
stores. Upon seeing the first suffocating puffs of smoke, 
they comprehend that they are threatened with an ex- 
treme danger, and that their only safety is in flight. At 
the same moment, upon a given signal, each seizes an 
egg, and plunges into the subterranean galleries that 
lead into the gardens or fields, leaving behind only those 
stores which an iudustrious insect can easily replace in 
a country that has no winter. But here a cruel recep- 
tion awaits the poor ants; the blue smoke wreaths are be- 
fore them, and there is no hope. Like a consummate 
tactician, the formigueiro, having closed all the fissures 
of the interior, goes round the house to watch any signs 
and hastens to close any new issue. But is there not a 
last chance to be attempted? What if the old aban- 
doned galleries were cleared, or new ones were made ? 
The ants at once drop their burdens and set bravely to 
work. New outlets are made, and they again seize their 
eggs. Already they imagine themselves safe; but the 
smoke has again betrayed them, and at the moment 
when they are about to emerge, a stroke of the spade | 
tells them they are pursued by a pitilessenemy. In the 
mean time, the negroes posted at the bellows constantly 
send fresh quantities of hot vapor, that scorch and car- 
bonize the frail bodies of these brave insects. At the 
same time the air becomes more and more rare, and 
their efforts relax. Soon, no further attempts are made 
to escape. The operation is drawing to a close. Their 
strength fails them in attempting the last outlet, and 
they sink exhausted. The next day, when everything | 
is sufficiently cool, they are found in their galleries, ly- | 
ing side by side with their calcined eggs, but still recog- | 
nizable. ‘The earth taken from their nests, and their | 
bodies, form one of the most powerful manures. 


| 
cjsatealtilaniimnsins | 
For the Companion. 

THE BEAR AND THE MUSTANG. 

A Mexican gentieman who lived at the foot of the | 


The savage was hungry, and would now be regaling} 
himeelf upon the slaughtered horse. He would try ta | 
get another shot at him. He found his gun uninjured, | 
lying a little way from him, and reloading the empty } 
barrel, went back slowly and carefully to reconnoitre. | 
He soon heard the bear moving, and crawled forward 
on his hands and knees to get a sight of him, if possi- 
ble, without again exposing himself. A gigantic tree 
had fallen across a chasm that formed the bed of a 
mountain torrent near where it ran into the ravine, and | 
it was towards this that the hunter’s attention was di- 
rected. He had looked but a few minutes before he 
saw the bear come out over the chasm upon this wild 
bridge, carrying the dead horse in his fore paws! As- 
tonishment at the spectacle mingled with a shudder of 
horror at the thought of his own narrow escape from | 
the fangs of the monstrous beast, and he raised his ri- | 
fle, this time with a cooler aim, and discharged the con- | 
tents of both barrels directly through the creature’s | 
heart. Bear and horse rolled down together into the 
stream below, and the elated Mexican only waited to} 
assure himself of the death of his formidable victim be- | 
fore he returned to the station for help to bring him | 
home as a trophy. The grizzly weighed nearly eleven | 
hundred pounds. T. B. 
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For the Companion. 
THE COLONEL’S HANDKERCHIEF! 
AND HOW HE CAME BY IT. 
Chapter II.---The Capture. 
“TI didn’t lie long upon the ground, near Fort Wag- 





Cordilleras, where he had established a trading-post | ner, after the men had left,” continued the Colonel, “‘be- 
was annoyed one winter by the frequent visits of some fore the johnnies made their appearance. There were 
beast of prey to his sheep-corral or enclosure, at some dead soldiers, and wounded, scattered all around me. 
distance from his residence. For a time he wa’ at a The artillery stopped at last, and I knew that our boys 
loss to determine precisely what sort of an animal it) were back at their old quarters again. The rebel pri- 
was, for its cunning baffled all his watchfulness. In no | vates acted like fiends. They turned over the corpses of 
case could he find the remains of the sheep which the our poor fellows, pulled their boots off, and put them on 
robber had abstracted. Evidently the depredations their own feet, stripped them of their good clothing, | 
were committed by some very powerful animal; for the | shouting and laughing all the time as if they were a 
victims were sometimes the largest wethers of his flock. | parcel of boys taking the dresses from dolls. But the 
Once the gentleman made up his mind that the thief | first thing they did,—always the first thing,—was to turn 
was no less than human, and \he had half fixed his sus- | the pockets of the corpses inside out, to find if they had 
picion on a Creole desperado who passed occasionally | any money. Then they felt for watches. One fellow 
by his station. But the large trap placed by his ser-| rushed towards me; but there was a dead Seetenant | 
vants in the corral one night not only exonerated the | near me, and the rebel stopped and took his watch and | 
Creole, but proved the rogue to be a four-footed one, of rifled his pockets. As soon as he had taken everything 
size and strength equal to at least one or two horses. | from the dead soldier that he could find, he turned and 
The trap was sufficient of its weight alone to stop a| advanced toward me. I had reloaded my revolver. 
two-year-old steer, and in addition to this it had been | ‘Halt!’ I shouted to him, ‘or you’re a dead man!’ 
chained to a tree; but in the morning the chain was! “He swore and raved; but I had levelled my revolver, 
found broken, and the trap dragged over the corral , and he did not dare to come forward. 

fence, half a mile up the mountain. Its teeth were cov-| When he stopped swearing I said to him: | 
ered with blood, and held a quantity of the far and two| ‘Now, look here, friend; I don’t want to kill you, | 
toes of a grizzly bear. The creature had wrenched his | but I shall, as I would a dog, if you undertake torob me. 
foot out, and made his way, mangled as he was, to his | I am a prisoner of war; and if I’m not to be treated as | 
den, whither-he was easily tracked by a trail of blood. I am an Officer, and I 











| such, I'll not be taken alive. 
Feeling now quite sure of putting a stop to the dep-| shall not surrender to you. Go and bring an officer, and | 
redations upon his flock, the trader mustered a compa-| I'll give up my revolver and sword to him.’ 
ny of hunters and dogs, and mounting his favorite mus-| “He declared that I should surrender to him; but as 
tang pony, made his way to the den. The behavior of ; scemg that I meant to carry out my threat, he took 
the dogs soon gave proof that Bruin was at home, but | care to keep at a respectful distance. After he found 
no provoeation on their part could induce him to come that he could not come near me without being shot, he | 
out within shooting-range, nor could any art of the) went and brought two of his comrades, and they threat- 
hunters dislodge him from his stronghold. Even the, ened with their usual profanity, and tried to get be- | 
fire built in the mouth of the den failed to bring the | hind me; but I was on the watch for every move, and | 
brute to light. For aught that his pursuers knew, he | not one of them ventured either to level his gun or to} 
might have a dozen places of egress among tlie rocks. | make a rush at me. 
Two or three days were spent in this siege without , officer. He was a captain. 
any result, when, one by one the hunters got tired of! “I surrendered to him, and he treated me well. He 
the enterprise, and departed for their homes, leaving | said that I had done perfectly right, and that it was a 
the trader to prosecute it alone. 





i 
} 


Finally, they went and bronght an 





| 


He was not discour-| disgrace for soldiers to act as his men had acted. He | 
aged and having suffered more than any one else from | ordered a stretcher, and I was carried to the boat—a lit- | 
the bear, he felt interest enough in his destruction to | tle st -amer—that was to take us to Charleston. As I| 
continue his efforts, if necessary, all winter. | was being brought away from the field, a rebel soldier, 
One morning, after a light snow had fallen, the gen- | with his thumb hanging by the skin only to his right | 
tleman saw the tracks of a bear about his sheep-yard, | hand saw me, and shouted out in the most savage tones : 
and knew by the missing toes of one fore-foot that the| “ ‘There! There’s the dog-owned yank that shot me! | 
identical grizzly had been abroad again. Instantly he | Here, let me settle his hash!’ 
mounted his horse and began the hunt afresh. The| ‘He came near me. His eyes perfectly glared. It | 
track led up the mountain, along the edge of a deep ra-| Was awful to hear him swear. | 
vine, and turned’ suddenly down the shelving declivity | You're the fellow that shot me. You done this,’ he 
where he was obliged to dismount his horse in order to | 8#id, swearing all the time; ‘and now I'll shoot you, if} 
follow it. Creeping cautiously between the rocks with | I hang for it.’ 
his gun in his hand, he heard the bushes crack below, ‘“‘O! I guess not,’ I answered; (but I was not sure | 
him, and had barely time to take aim in the direction | that he would not kill me, for the Captain was near by | 
of the noise, when he caught sight of the bear climbing | and did not say a word.) ‘How do you know it was I} 
up the side of the ravine not more than ten yards from | that shot you ? Perhaps it was somebody else.’ 
him! He fired; but the sudden apparition of the huge |* “‘No!’ he yelled, ‘none of that! It was you! I was 
creature so near him, with his savage looks and evident- , at the left angle of the fort; you were with five men, 
ly more savage intentions, made his hand unsteady, and Over there. You had your hat on, and you were the 
ne only inflicted a slight wound upon the bear. The | Only officer that wore a hat. It was you done it.’ 
next instant it appeared to him that he was wholly at) ‘““his description was right, and I felt sure that I had 
the brute’s mercy, for the pursued now turned pursuer, | hit him. I remembered firing at a man at the place, 
and the alarmed hunter felt his death approaching as which he described ; it was the last shot I fired, for the 
he leaped upon the back of his pony and heard the bear | rascal wounded me at the same time. 
rushing after him with ferocious growls scarcely a rod| “ ‘I'll shoot you!’ he shouted, and he began to draw 
distant. The noble little horse, more alarmed than his | @ pistol from his belt, with his left hand. 
rider, galloped forward with break-neck speed, but had| ‘I reckon not,’ said the, Captain, who stepped for- 
4ardly gone five times his length before the enraged| ward. ‘If you draw that revolver, I send a bullet | 
grizzly alighted upon his flanks, touching the man so | through your head in a second. What has he done that 
roughly with his claws that he tore his hunting-shirt | you should shoot a prisoner ?” 
down the back, inflicting a deep flesh wound. The| “The fellow let his pistol remain in its sheath, and 
poor mustang fell, and the hunter, partly through the! held up his mangled right hand. ‘That's what's the 
force of the plunge and partly from his efforts to escape | matter!” he yelled. 
the bear, was thrown to the ground with such violence} “ ‘Well,’ said the Captain, ‘if he did shoot you, I 
as to stun him and send him rolling some distance down | reckon it’s no more than you tried to do to him.’ 
the mountain. | « *That’s a fact, Capt’n,’ growled the reb, ‘an’ I don't 
The pony had saved his life. When the gentleman re-| see how I come to miss him. I fired at him three times 
covered his senses, his first thought was of his favorite, | at a rest, an’ took long aim, an’ fust thing I knowed he 
and in his regret for his loss he almost forgot to be | blazes at me with his revolver, an’ the ball glances along 
thankful for his present deliverance. But where was | the barrel of my musket and gives me this gash.’ 
the beagy? The hated brute which had been so long the| ‘I could not resist the temptation of sneering at the 
pest of his sheep-fold and for weeks baffled his venge-| bully, so I said, looking @his thumb: 
ful search among the gorges of the Cordilleras—should, ‘ ‘Pretty bad wound that is; you don’t suppose it will 
he relinquish him after all the trouble be had taken?! heal, do you ?’ 


“He fairly jamped up in the air, he was so furious at 
this taunt, and although the Captain, I knew, would pro- 
tect me, I thought I had better say something to soothe 
the coward, lest I might be in his power again. 

“ ‘Look here, friend,’ said I, turning myself round, 
‘you gave me as good asI sent. It’s tit fortat. You 
hit me. 
fired at your smoke. 
and begin on a new score, if we should ever meet again ?” 

“He looked at my wound, and saw how clotted with 
blood my clothes were, and then seemed to be satisfied 
with Ais work, whether he liked mine or not. 

“ ‘All right,’ said he. ‘It’s O. K. We're quits, I 
reckon!’ ” Uncie JAMES. 


—~~2> 


WHAT DO YOU THINK HE SAID! 


The other day, when I was out 
To breathe the gentle gales, 
I met Tom Jones, the publican, 
Who keeps the Prince of Wales. 
What do you think he said, my love? 
He whispered in my ear, 
“Believe me, Bill, you're not so strong 
As when you drauk my beer; 
You're pale and thin; 
A little gin 
Your sinking frame would cheer. 





“Come, come along with me,” said he, 
And took me by the hand; 
“Once you were gay and jolly, Bill, 
The mevriest of the land. 
I wondered what strange crotchet 
Had got into your brain, 
When some one told me you'd resolved 
Never to drink ayain. 
Without it, Bill, 
You never will 
Be healthy, that is plain.” 


I did not say ‘twas gammon, love, 
‘or that wae not polite; 
Sut this | said—Weil, Mr. Jones, 
If Lam wrong you're right; 
Yet notwithstanding all you say 
About being thin and pale, 
I feel I'm better, stronger far, 
Than when | took your ale; 
For now I eat 
The best of meat 
My body to regale.” 


I also told him this, my love; 
That which we called a bed— 
The straw that in one corner lay— 
And crazy chairs, had fled; 
That now | had a happy home, 


You fired first, and I fell before you did. I. 
Suppose we call it square now, | 


of shapeless trunks. The church and the barracks have 
suffered great damage; and such, in a word, is the state 
of ruin, that we would not know where to take refuge 
in case of rain. I come now to the most severe misfor- 
tunes of the night of September the 6th. In the quarter 
of Grand Bourg alone fifty-nine persons have been 
wounded and thirty-six killed. 


GARIBALDI FISHING. 
| 


| Gen. Guiseppe (Joseph) Garibaldi, the hero of Italy, 
has led a most eventful and romantic life. During the 
Italian revolution of 1840, in which he took so promi- 
nent a part, and whose ill-success forced him to flee*the 
country for his life, he spent much time in North and 
South America, and encountered many strange advyen- 
| tures. While in South America he owned a yacht, in 
| which, accompanied by his fellow-refugees, he frequent- 
| ly sailed up the rivers to fish or shoot game on the 
| banks, sometimes falling in with hostile natives and 
| achieving narrow escapes. 
| Aman of his noble aims and political and military 
abilities could not, of course, be idle in that condition 
| of involuntary exile, and he was obliged to resort to 
|every possible expedient to keep himself busy, or his 
active mind would have worn itself out. Many stories 
| are told of his first meetings with the beautiful Spanish 
| girl who became his wife, and his romantic marriage 
' has been the theme of many a song and chat by Italian 
firesides. 

Garibaldi found many friends in the United States 
who still live and feel a deep interest in his welfare. 
Once, at least, he was honored 
and a dinner in Boston, but he 





with a social welcome 
generaliy kept himself 
very retired, not knowing, as he said, how many foreign 
spies might be inspecting his movements, ready to be- 
| tray him into the power of the Papal Government. 
At length a change in the condition of afiairs in Italy 
enabled him to return home, and put-limself again at 
the head of his hosts of adherents. He drew his sword 
lin behalf of Italian liberty, and became his country’s 
| deliverer, and the right-hand-man of her constitutional 
| king. 


we neat, | Many distinguished political exiles have lived in 
E | dy wile ° P . : . 1 ° 
So charining and so sweet, , | Amcrica, and waited like him for their 


And children rise, | 
With laughing eyes, 
Run out their sire to meet. 


While thus I talked of joys, my love, | 
That drink eould never buy, 
He took his hand trom mine, my love, | 
And went away so shy, 
As if he felt ashamed, my love, | 
Of doing something mean, | 
While I telt glad and happy, love, | 
That I so tirm had been, | 
As to repel 
The tempter's spell, 
To keep my mind serene. | 


—+or 
GREAT OR SMALL? 

The incidents below suggest the comparative advan- 

tages of greatness and smallness. 


Chang Woo Gow, | 
the Chinese Giant, is great because he is big. 
Thumb is great because he is smadd. 


Tom 

Chang’s enormous 

size was the occasion of his onjoying a voyage to England 

and getting money for exhibiting his enormous body. 

Thumb’s smallness has given him alarge income, which | 
we hope he uses for the benefit of others as well as him- | 
self. Then, on the other hand, if Chang had not been so 

large he would not have broken his carriage, and if Tom 

had not been so small he would not have had a heavy 

income tax to pay. Well, there is one comfort for com- 

mon people, that, as we cannot by thought add cither a 

“cubit to our stature” or take one from it, we can, at 

any rate, make the most of ourselves in body and in! 
mind, “which is far better.” 


On Monday morning a singular accident happened to 
‘hang Woo Gow, the Chinese Giant. Hitherto the 
managers have contrived to transport their gigantic 
charge to and from the Egyptian Hall without permit- 
ting him to be seen by the inquisitive eyes of the public; 
but on Monday morning all their precautions were frus- 
trated by a singular accident. As the vehicle contain- 
ing the Chinese party neared Westminster Abbey, the 
weight of Chang proved too much for the carriage, the 
bottom of which suddenly gave way, precipitating the 
whole celestial party pell-mell into the mud. Chang 
bore the accident with his usual philosophical equanim- 
ity; but poor little Chung Mow was sadly distressed by 
the sudden plunge into the mud, and King Foo’s modes- 
ty was seriously offended. However, they contrived to 
scramble upon the seats, and managed to retain their 
position in the dilapidated vehicle until they were safely 
deposited at the Egyptian Hall. 

We understand that the Southampton Commissioners 


have served an income tax notice upon Mr, Stratton, | 


(Tom Thumb,) the amount of his yearly receipts being 
estimated at between £10,000 and £20,000.—Southamp- 
ton Times. 


oo" 


HURRICANE IN THE WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS. 


| 
On the 6th of September last, a hurricane burst forth 


with incredible fury, carrying off the roofs, displacing 
the houses, and hurling into the streets a perfect ava- 
lanche of slates and ruins of every kind, which dashed 
against the sides of the houses and broke with the noise 
of a thousand firearms. The sun glimmering at inter- 


vals, lurid meteors were to be seen occasionally through | 
the profound obscurity which reigned over our island. 


One moment we fancied that the wind had exhausted 
its violence, and a few minutes respite succeeded its 
first fury. It ceased, alas! only to recommence its 
work of destruction with increased force. The hurri- 
eane then coming from the south, finished what that 
from the north had begun. At length, towards nine 
o'clock, the wind abated, and the atmosphere was illu- 
mined by the feeble rays of the moon, which could 
scarcely be seen through the clouds, as if she wished to 
veil her face before the disaster, of which the next morn- 
ing was to reveal the full extent. The ravages suffered 
by Grand Bourg are immense. All the roofs of slate 
and zine have disappeared. More than one hundred 
and twenty houses, sheds, and isolated cottages, are flat, 
some entirely destroyed, others half demolished, block- 
ing up the streets with rubbish. In the south-east part 
of the Street de la Marine nothing is standing, and it is 
impossible to identify the spot where the houses stood 
the day before. It is a chaos of beams, planks and scat- 
tered roofs, amid which wander the unfortunate crea- 
tures who lost their asylum and possessions. The 
City Hospital has fallen, killing or wounding the pa- 
tients it contained. On the Savannah Beurenum the 
wind has carried away a house to the distance of three 
hundred yards from the place where it originally stood. 

At the corner of the street of the Presbytery und the 
Fort, the house Espaignet has been torn from the posts 
which supported it, and hurled to the earth, in such a 
manner that the floor of the first story now lies level 
with the ground. In this place fifteen persons would 
have perished had they delayed their flight a few min- 
utes longer. So great was the fury of the wind that the 
slates which it drove about penetrated the palisades. 
All the trees are rooted up or reduced to the condition 


‘ 


}and the instruction of his family. 


ereat oOpportu- 
nity. One of the most prominent was Louis Napoleon, 
the present emperor of the French, but unlike Gari- 
baldi, this ambitious and unprincipled man served Aim- 
self, while the deliverer of Italy served his country. 
After all his glorious victories and successes, it isa 
pleasing sight to see this hervic soldier, withdrawing 
himself from public affairs, and insensible to all selfish 
ambitions, devote himself to the cultivation of lis farm 
Garibaldi carried 
with him from the Italian wars a severe wound fror 
which for a long time it was feared he would not recoy- 
er, but he is now in good health. 


During our great re- 
bellion, this 


government could have had his services; 
and a large and enthusiastic force of followers would 
the gallant General have raised 

come here; but it was not deemed 





certainly, if he had 
geod policy to en- 
gage him personally in our struggle. We did not need 
his help, but we are proud of his sympathy in our cause. 

Gen. Garibaldi is a man of a noble heart and pure 
life, and has well earned the grateful praises of history. 
The cut presents a single scene of his simple home life, 


at the little island of Caprera, on the coast of Italy. He 
is very fond of fishing, and often, after a day’s work 


upon his little farm, he takes his boat, and with several 
members of his military “staff” who still reside with 
him, spends a part of the night amoung the rocky inlets 
of the island spearing fish. 


= +o = 
A FLOCK OF DRUNKEN PIGEONS. 


A San Francisco paper has a curious story about a 
flock of inebriated pigeons. A farmer, on one of the 
ranches near that city, was much surprised to see a large 
flock of pigeons, after flying around his barn-yard a few 
moments, suddenly fall to the ground. Wondering at 
the phenomenon, he concluded to watch them. <A cat 
seized one of the young pigeons and made a hearty meal 
of it. Soon after, the cat commenced staggering like one 
intoxicated, and, falling over, gave up the ghost with a 
dismal yowl. 

The farmer's wife, who had picked up a number of 
the pigeons for the purpose of making pies of them, on 
learning of poor grimalkin’s fate, thought the birds were 
poisoned, and threw them down. ‘The farmer gathered 
two hundred of them into an old owt house. In the 
morning his wife found the pigcons all alive and roost- 
ing on a wood pile. 

Inquiries were made, and it was ascertained that a 
near neighbor, having been troubled by frequent visits 
of pigeons, had soaked some grain in whiskey and scat- 
| tered it about his premises, so that the pigeons became 
| intoxicated—in fact, dead drunk. ‘They recovered, how- 
}ever; but poor puss became a victim of alcoholic stimu- 
} lants imparted by imperfect pigeon meat. 

We heard of a flock of crows that were served in the 
same way. They held a temperance catweus on a tree, 

and “signed off.” The pigeons made less noise about it, 
but no doubt their sentiments were equally strong 
| against whiskey. 
+o - —— 
TOIL, NOT CHANCE. 

Boys are apt to suppose that fame is something, that 
in their case is going to “turn up.” The experience of 
life will teach them that no great result is the product 


of a hap-hazard, hit-or-miss accident. Edimund Burke 


was one of the greatest men England ever produced. 
His brother Richard was found in a reverie shortly af- 
ter an extraordinary display of powers in the House of 
Commons by Edmund. He was asked the cause of his 
mneditations. “I have been wondering how Ned has con- 
trived to monopolize all the talents of the family; but 
then again, I remember when we were at play he was 
always at work.” 

+8 
TENACITY OF LIFE IN A GRIZZLY BEAR. 


I was hunting one day at the foot of Mount St. Ber- 
nardine, situated on the parallel of thirty-four degrees, 
north latitude, in company with the hunter I have al- 
ready spoken of. We were quietly seated, discussing ® 
piece of roasted venison, when the ugly visage of a griz- 
zly bear peeped out from some rocks about twenty 
yards on one side of us. We instantly jumped up, and 
moved some distance off. The huge beast gradually 
drew himself out from his concealment and trotted 
briskly down to our fire, where a few minutes before 
we had been roasting our venison. Not fifiding much 
there, he commenced galloping after us. The hunteT 
said : 

“TI reckon this is an ugly customer. I’ll take the first 
fire.” The shot was a true one; the ball hit the brute 
somewhere about the head, for the blood was dripping 
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jown his face, and he gave a roar that echoed through 
the woods. 

“What are you gaping at?” said the hunter to me as 
{ was watching the bear, expecting to see him roll over 
ery second. “Why don't you fire? A steady hand, 
now.” I dropped on one knee to make sure of my aim, | 














and fired. 

«“That’s into his carcass. 
aid the hunter. 
med us. 

“This isa tough one,” said my companion. “Three 
balls in him now, and on he comes as fresh as ever. 
Run on, you, and load; I’m ready for him now.” 

1 did so, and was quickly ready. As soon as my 
friend discharged his rifle into our pursuing antago- 
pist, he ran past me further on, to load again, while I 
stood and tired both barrels at the bear. 

We continued on in this manner at a short distance | 
from our dangerous enemy, like riflemen retreating. | 
One stopped to fire while the other retreated to reload, 
until nearly a mile of ground was passed over, when 
the huge grizzly bear dropped on his haunches and 
gave a thrilling roar, after receiving fifteen balls from 
our two guns. 

I relate this incident merely for the purpose of con- 
yeying to you an idea of the extreme tenacity of life 
these dangerous brutes possess.—Coulter’s Adventures. 


Give him the other barrel,” 
I did so, and with effect; yet he pur- | 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ee 
| 
THE LITLLE SUNBEAM. | 


A little sunbeam in the sky 
Said to itself one day 
“Tm very small, but why should I 
Do nothing else but play? 
I'll go down to the earth and see 
If there is any room for me.” 


| 
| 


| 





The violet buds were wet with dew, 
Which tilled each heavy cup; 
The littl sunbeam darted through, 
And raised their blue heads up. 
: iled to see it, and they lent 
‘morning breeze their sweetest scent. 





A mother, “neath a shady tree. i 
Iiad left her babe asleep; | 

e and cried; but when it spied | 

ittle sunbeam peep ! 
vy in with glance so bright, { 
it laughed and chuckled with delight. | 








On, on it went; it might not stay; } 
Now through a window small H 

It poured its glad but tiny ray, | 
And danced upon the wall. | 

A pale voung face looked up to meet 

‘The sunbeains she had watched to greet. * | 


And now away beyond the sea 
The merry sunbeam went. 
was on the waters tree, 
1. home and country sent; 
fut sparkling in the sunbeam’s play, 
‘The blue waves curled around her way. 


i 





but there was one who watched them there, { 
Whose heart was full of pain; H 

Sh ized, and half forgot her care, | 
\nd hope came back again; | 

She said le Waves : tuil of glee; 

Then there may yet be joy for mel" | 

And so it travelled to and fro, \ 
And glanced and danced about; | 

And not a door was shut, I know, 
lo keep the sunbeam out; 

Tut ever as it touched the earth, 

it woke up happiness and mirth. 

I mav not tell the history | 
oO I that I eould do; 

But L tell this, that you may try | 






a sunbeam too, 


eam, too!" perhaps you say; | 


, | am very sure you may. | 
} 
For loving words, like sunbeams, will 
lbry up a falling tear, 
And loving deeds will often help 


u heart to cheer, 
x and so living, you 
1 little sunbeam too. 





So lovin 
Will be } 
a ae 
For the Companion. 


BENNY ALLEN’S PRAYER. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

As we told our young readers last week, it was de- 
‘ided to keep Christmas in Benny’s household; and the 
lay before all was in readiness for the expected guests. 
The pantrics were stored with good things, the house 
was in “apple pie order,” as the old ladies say, and 
there was a fire in every fireplace. There was not a 
stove in Grandma Lane’s house, except in the kitchen. 
sSenny’s mamma had been working faster than any 
one else, working as if she never would tire, and now 
that all was done, her fingers worked nervously at her 
apron strings as she stood looking out of the window. 
Jenny, who followed her about like a little shadow, 
and sometimes guessed her thoughts in a way that al- 
most frightened her, said, suddenly, 
“Mamma, if you want something more to do, why 
don’t you trim up the house with pretty green things, 
like they had in church last Christmas ?” 
She turned quickly, pleased with the suggestion, but 
sail in answer, “It would be pretty, but we should 
make a great litter with our evergreens in grandma's 
clean rooms.” 

“Never mind the litter,” said grandma, good-natured- 
ly. “It can be swept up in a twinkling when you have 


done.” 


So John was despatched for a load of evergreens, 
Benny, at his urgent request, being allowed to accom- 
pany him. The child was a great favorite with John, 
and persuaded him to add many a branch of mountain- 
4sh berries to his fragrant load of cedar and hemlock. 
The woods were not far from the house, and they 
Worked as fast as possible; so it was not a great while 
before the horse’s heads were turned homeward. As 
they drew near the house, the figure of a gentleman ap- 
Proaching the gate caught Benny’s eye. 

“O, there’s my papa!” he screamed, and, before John 
could stop him, he sprung from his seat. The snow- 
drift which received him was too soft to hurt him, how- 


had heard the scream, and was there in a moment to 
pick up his little boy. He gave him what little chil- 
dren call “a bear’s hug” when he had him in his arms, 
as you may believe,and Benny returned it with inter- 
est; but he at last found breath to say, 

“I prayed God to make you alive again, papa, and I 
knew He would!” 

“Did you think I was dead, Benny? I have been in 
prison, where I couldn’t write. But I haven’t time to 


| clasped her in his arms was indeed her husband. 
| ny left them, while he ran up stairs and down to call 
| grandpa and grandma and Aunt Maggie. They thought 


| Senses. 
| never before been the scene of such joy. 


€ver, and the gentleman, (who was, indeed, Mr. Allen,) | 


She had been crying, but wiped her eyes when she 
heard little feet pattering through the hall, and looked 
up with a smile upon her face when little hands opened 
the door. 

Benny’s radiant face surprised her. His cheeks were 
scarlet, his eyes ablaze, and his whole figure in a quiver 
of excitement. 

“What is it, love ?” she asked, holding out her hand 
to him. 

“Mamma,” said he, “God is good, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And he gives us what we ask Him for ?” 

“When it is best for us to have it,” she answered, 
wondering at the child’s remarks. 

“He’s given me two things I’ve asked Him for, mam- 
ma.” 

“What are they, Benny ?” 

“When you were sick I asked Him to make you well, 
and He did, and so I thought I’d ask Him something 
else—about papa.” 

“What do you mean, Benny ?” 

“T asked Him to make papa alive again, and—” 

“Benny !” 

“Yes, He has! Papa’s alive; I hear him now in the 
hall. Come, papa!” 

Mrs. Allen had started to her feet, her eyes wild with 
amazement, but the one who thréw open the door, and 
Ben- 














the child crazy when they heard his story, and when 
they reached the parlor could hardly credit their own 
Long as the old homestead had stood, it had 
It was some 
time before any but broken words were exchanged, but 
by-and-bye grandpa said, ‘Where is Bob? 
alive or dead ?” 

“Alive, at the hotel. He wouldn’t come with me, 
said we wouldn’t want him with us at such a time,” 
said papa, 

“Fiddlesticks!” exclaimed grandpa. ‘Benny, tell} 
John to go over for him this minute, and not come back 
Without him.” 

Jobn did his errand faithfully, but when he came 
dack with Cousin Bob in tow, there was no one left in 
the parlor but Aunt Maggie. Grandma was in the din- 
ing room arranging the dessert upon the sideboard, 
grandpa in the kitchen cracking nuts—he thought no 
one else could crack them so that they were fit to eat, 
and Benny was with his papa and mamma in their own 
room, hearing papa tell what had happened to him in 
the long time since they had heard from him. Aunt 
Maggie did very well, however, to receive the guest, 
and when they all met at dinner-time looked as radiant 
as Benny himself. Dinner over, they all went to work 
at the evergreens, and though they did not have time 
to elaborate much, they made the old house look like a 
bower, with the green branches and scarlet berries. 
Soon after they had finished, the aunts and uncles and 
cousins began to arrive. 


Is the boy 











Unless you have been one of 


‘such a party, you can’t conceive what a hubbub they 


made and what an uproariously merry evening they 
had. The children were up so late that grandpa said | 
he was afraid they would catch Santa Claus. But they 
didn’t. “The stockings were hung by the chimney with | 
eare,” and the children “nestled all snug in their beds,” 
before the benevolent old saint made his yearly visit. 
When Benny lay down in his little bed that night, he 
told his mother that he should always ask God for 
every thing he wanted; “For I know,” said he, “that 
He’ll give it to me.” 

“He will if He thinks it best for you to have it,” his 
mother answered. 
that are not good 
them. 


“But sometimes we want things 
for us, and then He does not grant 
In old times God sometimes ‘made people alive 
as you say, to show His power to those who | 





again,’ 
would not believe in Him; but He doesn’t do so now, | 
for He doesn’t let people die till He sees that the right 
time to take them has come. But it’s time my little boy 
was asleep.” 

Benny opened his eyes more than once before he 
slept, to look at the dear papa sitting in the great easy- 
chair, with mamma on his knee. He was very thin and 
very pale, but he was papa still, and Benny thought he 
would soon be well and strong again, with mamma to 
take care of him. 

The next morning, so early that it was dark out of 
doors, and would have been in doors but for the light of 

| the roaring great fire, a host of people, big and little, 
clustered around the old fireplace for the delightfully 
important business of emptying their stockings. The 
| young ladies and gentlemen had had patience to dress 
| themselves, but the papas and mammas were in diess- 
ing-gowns and wrappers, and some of the wee folks in 
their dear little white night gowns just as they had tum- 
| bled out of their cribs. 


Each stocking was stretched to 
its utmost capacity, but 1 can’t begin to tell you all they 
held. Toys and candies and books and games—I 
should never get through with the list, so I shan’t at- 

| tempt it. Benny noticed a new ring sparkling on Aunt 
Maggie’s hand, and when he asked her if Santa Claus 

| brought it, she laughed and said, “Yes.” 

All but the babies went to church that morning, and 

| Benny thought he had never been so happy as when he 
sat between his father and mother, in the green-wreathed 

| church, and heard the choir sing 


“Shout the glad tidings! exultingly sing!" 


When they were going home he would not run off 
with the other children, but capered around his papa 
and mamma, till it seemed as if he would wear his little 
| legs off. He didn't, however. They were in good con- 
dition for a frolic when the grand Christmas dinner 


was 
lover, and all were ready for a game~of romps; and 
| when, in the evening, all hands, even grandpa and 


| grandma, stood up for the Virginia Reel, Benny was as 

ready to cut pigeon-wings as grandpa himself, and, if 
| you had seen the old gentleman on that joyful oceasion, 
| you would haye thought that saying a great deal. Af- 


tell you about it now, for I want you to go and let | ter the dancing, they had singing, and, by-and-bye, 


mamma know that I am here. 


much startled. 


Do you understand me? 
it?” 


“Yes,” nodded Benny, and, without stopping for, 


: You must talk about it 
& little before you tell her, so that she won’t be too 
Can you do 


Aunt Maggie, who was at the piano, led off in some of 
the beautiful old-fashioned Christmas hymns, in which 
all could join. ‘Then all knelt together for family 
prayers, and there was more than one joyful sob, when, 
before rising from his knees, dear old grandpa thanked 


more words, he ran ahead as fast as his little feet would | God that the “dead were alive again; the lost, found.” 


carry him. He found his mother alone in the parlor. 


Suz B. 


For AN IrnItaTED THROAT, Cough, or Cold, “Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches,’ are offered with the fullest confidence in their 
efficacy. They have been thoroughly tested, and mainain the 
good reputation they have justly acquired. As there are imita-. 
tions, be sure to OBTAIN the genuine. 2—lw 





AYER’S AGUE CURE. 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Fever, Chill 


Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache or Bilious Headache, 
and Bilious Fevers, indeed for the whole class of diseases origi- 
nating in biliary derangement, caused by the Malaria of mias- 
matic countries. 

Fever and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasmatic 
poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irritation, in 
malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hysterics, Pain 
in the Kowels, Colic, Paralysis, and Derangement of the Stomach, 
all of which, when originating in this cause put on the intermittent 
type or become periodical. ‘This ““curE’ expels the poison from 
the blood, and thus cures them all alike. Itis not only the most 
effectual remedy ever discovered for this class of complaints, but 
it is the cheapest and moreover is perfectly safe. No harm can 
arise from its use, and the patient when cured is left as healthy as 
if he had never had the disease. Can this be said of any other cure 
for Chills and Fever? It is true of this, and its importance to 
those afflicted with the complaint cannot be over estimated. So 
sure is itto cure the Fever and Ague, that it may be truthfully 
said to be a certain remedy. One Dealer complains that it is not 
a good medicine te sell, because one bottie cures a whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 2—2meow 





FOR THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL 
MUSIC, 


Use Bassini’s Art of Singing, an Analytical and Practical System 
for the Cultivation of the Voice.J This work is prepared on a rigidly 
Scientific basis, and universally admitted to be the most desireable | 
work for teachers andscholars. Price for Soprano Voice, Complete, | 
$4. Abridged, $3. For Tenor Voice, $4. Mailed post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
2—tf 277 Washington Street. 





CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close— 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cts per yard 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Cotton Mattings at 50 cts per yard. 

Aninvoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 6234 cts per yard. | 
| 





An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also our entire stock, which is complete in all its branches, at | 
very much reduced prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 | 
Hanover Street, Boston. 

CARPETINGS.—In our closing sale we are offering selections | 
from a fine assortment of Crossley’s English Brussels Tapestries | 
—probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country | 
—comprising the latest.and most popular patterns, at very much | 
under the present ruling prices) NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER AND 3-PLY CARPETINGS at low prices | 
to close, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover | 
Street, Boston. 





DRUGGETS, FELTING AND BOCKINGS, suitable for floor 
covers or robe linings—a fine assortment closing out by the NEW | 
ENGLAND CAKPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. | 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES, with borders and centre | 
figures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices to close, by the | 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for of- 
fice carpets, selling at low prices to close, by the NEW ENG- 
LAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low prices 
by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


RUGS—An extensive assortment of English Rugs, Tapestry, 
Velvet and Mosaic, closing out at low prices, by the NEW ENG- 
LAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 52—3w 





A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 
LiF&-STRUGGLES IN REBEL PRISONS. 


This graphic story of Thrilling Adventure in twelve different 
prisons in the South, by Captain Joseph Ferguson, of the First 
New Jersey Volunteers, 230 pages, handsomely bound and beau- 
tifully illustrated, is published and mailed free to any address, 
at $1,00. Agents wanted to sell the book everywhere. 

JAMES M. FERGUSON, 
51—4w No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING MoNEY withthe LOWE PRES. 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 p8 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. er 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

25—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
Sections of ihe Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
genuine, KEED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
Proprietors. 


LarGe BoTtTies, $l. SMALL, 50 Cents. 





Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 47—6 





MORE THAN ONE HRUNDRED THINGS 
WORTH KNOWING. 
A HANDBOOK OF VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR Every MAN, 
WoMAN AND CHILD. Sent free on receipt of One Stamp for post- 
age. Address, ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 21 Bromfield Street, 


Boston. 51—6w 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasin 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 18‘ WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 
Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxa- 
Good effect apparent at once. 
TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sol 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


| Eaters. 


fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 
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| tween the two extremes, in a beautitul and substantial manner. 


Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
a | 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and et- 


TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get 4% some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 
No. lcures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation. 22d 
“2 “ Worm Fever, Worm Colic....... 

5 Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants... 












/ 















“ 4 “ Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults... 

a | dee eeng 1 or Bloody Flux, Colic. 

“ 6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nansea.......... 

“7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis.. 

“ g “ Toothache, Faceache, Nervi us Pains...... 

“9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo..... 

“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach.......... 

“13 “ Croup, HoatSe Croupy Cough........ 

“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions... ats 

“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness. 

“16 “* Kever and Ague, Intermittent Fever. 

“17 ‘ Piles, External or Internal............. 

“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Infiamed Eyes. 

“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic......,.. 

“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it.......... 

“21 “ Asthma, Uppressed, Difficult Breathing...... 

“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head...... 

“23 “ Secrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.... 5 

“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness.......50 

“25 ‘** Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations............... er] 

“2 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo eoeeed 

“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel........ nnninianeset 50 

“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
VOUS Debdility ....-cccccccrsecccccrccccevccess «+100 

a ‘ Sore Mouth, or Canker.. 

“30 “ Urinary Incontinence........ 

“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea. 

“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.. 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
amily a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FAMILY AND TRAVELLING CASES. 








35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete... $10,00 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directio 8,00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions.. 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions... 5 00 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions..... ee -- 3,00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions,........ 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 


35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





FRESH, NATURAL FLOWERS, 
Put up to bear sending 300 or 400 miles, perfectly. Telegraph or 
write us, or instruct your expressman. 
© HARRIS & CHAPMAN, 
130 Tremont Street. 
SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 

This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 

known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 


improvements. It is swiit, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
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It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want ofa 

SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 

to pay usavisit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 

Send for pamphlet. 

Tue Sincer Manuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
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MR.S 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
ELAIR. 


| They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
neurishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
| e luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 


| THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
| APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head- dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 


REY. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. ¥. City, writes: 


“TI very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
| friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.” 

REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 

| New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and. growing on bald 
| spot.” 
| REV. J. H. COBNELL, 

New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. ‘Ihe falling of the hair stopped, 
; and restored it from being grey ty its natural and beaytiful 
| color.” 
REV. J. WEST, 
| Brooklyn, L. L. 
“I will testify to their value in the most Hberal sense.. They 
| have restored my hair whexe it was bald, and, where grey, to. its 
| original color.” nev. a. waneene. 
| Boston, Mass. 





| riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curi; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair | “T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 


| grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
BEY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evideuce of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JANUARY 11, 1866. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of tho Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payrrent is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Certs will invariably be charged. 





COTTON. 

For a quict atticle, cotton has made a great noise in 
our time, which, indeed, has been called “the age of 
cotton,” a not undeserved appellation, remembering, as 
we must, how prodigious has been the influence of the 
article of late years on the fortunes of men and na- 
tions. 

The word cotton is from the Arabic Koton, It was in 
use in India long before that date which is commonly 
called the dawn of history. 
dred years ago it was mentioned for the first time by | 
the earliest of the great Greek historians, but it was | 
slow in finding its way to the West. Rather more than 
nineteen centuries ago, we find the Romans using it, 
but not extensively. 

In Western countries itis an article of modern times. 
In Spain, whither it was brought by the Arabs, it was 
known in the tenth century of our era. The Venetians, 
who were the greatest commercial people of the middle 
ages, cultivated it five hundred years since; and gradu- 
ally it was raised in different countries bordering on or 
not far from the Mediterranean Sea. 

England, which was destined to have so much to do 
with cotton, began to import it in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The English procured it from the Levant. In 
the next century they received it from both Indies, and 
gradually the manufacture of this simple material into 
cloth became one of the most astonishing branches of 
industry that ever was known; and the source of so 
much wealth as materially to affect the course of politi- 
cal and social events. 

Cotton was found in America by the Spanish discover 
erers, the inhabitants of various parts of the continent, 
as well as of the islands, making much use of it, being, 
in fact, in advance of Christendom in turning it to good 
account. Cotton, indeed, is peculiarly associated with 
American industry and history; and, to our shame be 
it said, it is as peculiarly associated with slavery. In 
1621, only a year or two after slavery had been intro- 
duced into what was to become the United States, the 
first cotton seed was first planted in the same country. 
Its increase, however, was slow, and though small 
quantities were occasionally exported, the American 
cotton trade cannot be said to have had an existence 
until some time after the Revolution. 
probable, men yet living, who can remember that, in 


1784, eight bales of cotton were seized at Liverpool, to 


which port they had been taken from the United States, 
the seizure being made on the ground that this country 
could not produce so much cotton! Such was the 
strange beginning of a trade that was to reach to the 
most gigantic dimensions. 

We may name 1790 as the year in which the Ameri- 
can cotton trade definitely began, as from that time it 
steadily increased, down to the beginning of the seces- 
sion war. Just before the South rebelled, the amount 
ef cotton raised in this country must have been equal to 
about 4,000,000 bales. 


without parallel; and it is not to be wondered at, that 





te | ter, or hears from some great gencral’s lips. 


About twenty-three hun- | 


among us, fortunately, the only rule one needs to follow | 
as to these words is to use them in the way that is most | 
‘natural; for our habits, at least among the common peo- } 
| ple, are all right. Let nobody, trying to be in tho fath- | 
|‘ion, ape the false style he sees in some public man’s let- | 
If the bad | 
usage is suffered to spread, the time will soon come | 
when, to speak ourselves in that tongue, we will have | 
| nobody among us that knows how to talk.—Springfield | 
Republican. 





VARIETY. 





OLD BETS. 


} The following is a corrected copy of some verses recently printed 
in the Monthly Journal: 
| There is an old woman who lives in a hovel, 
Down in the vale; 
On her uneven hearth are tongs and a shovel, 
x And an old pail. 








Back in the corner stands her worn jenny, 
Curiously wrought; 

| By it she gets an occasional penny, 

Spinning a knot. 









| 

Two broken chairs and a rickety table 
Lean to the wall; 

And a ragged old bed, to hide her just able; 
These are her all. 


There are, it is | But up from the dust and the rags and obscuréness, 


This growth of an interest is | 


| 


Only one friend has Old Bets; ‘tis her kitten, 
Purring away, 
While she busily knitteth a mitten, 
Dirtily grey. 


| Bets goes out early every morning, 

| Hunting tor wool,— 

| Bits that, where the flocks are a-running, 
‘Thorn-bushes pull. 





| Little she stoops as she gathers her treasure,— 
Humpy old crone! 
Little it burdens her; small is the measure; 
Often there’s none. 


Stealthily goes Old Bets to the bushes, 
} Wading through mire, 
| Gathering sticks and bits of dry rushes, 
| Just for a tire. 
| 


Scant is the heat, and but little she needs,— 
ittle to cook; 
Yet to poor puss half her dinner she feeds, 
With pitiful look. 


| How she has lived through the desolate winters, 
| Nobody knows; 
To visit her hearth, with its handful of splinters, 
Nobody goes. 


Wandering out; 
| “Here comes Uld Bets!" and with rudeness they tease her 
| And push her about. 


| 
| 
| 
| “Now for some fun!" shouts each boy, as ho sees her 
| 
| 


Many a dame, in her solitude, finds 
Comfort in books, a 
| And with spiritual eye, when infirmity blinds, 
Heavenward looks. 


Alas for Old Bets, for her poverty double! 
Dark is her spirit, , 

Books, faith and hope, ‘mid her trial and trouble, 
Never cau cheer it. 





| One of these days, Old Bess will be dying— 
| It may be for bread; 

The crooked old heap will be lying, 
| And puss will be sad. 


. A child-soul will rise; 
Sweet in face, fair in form, as an infant in pureness, 
She'll ascend to the skies. 


The earth could afford neither lover nor teacher; 
| Cold heart and dark brain! 

She must go where the truth-light and love-warmth can reach her, 
Her lost life to gain. - CHARLES G. AMES. 





ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 

There is a true story connected with Webster’s inti- 
macy with Branch Pierce, the Plymouth hunter, which 
has never been printed. It was Mr. Webster’s custom, 
in the hunting season, to travel across from Marshfield 
to the Plymouth woods, and meet the other huntsmen at 
the cabin of “Uncle Branch.” On one of these excur- 
sions he was overtaken by a storm which lasted al] day. 
No other huntsmen appeared at the cabin, and solitary 





the cotton growers became overbearing and insolent, | sport was out of the question. But Mr. Webster, who 


The pride which came from their prosperity was the 
‘true cause of the secession war. They, according to 


| 


often made small occasions great by his wonderful gen- 
ius, was not at a loss for entertainment. Adapting him- 
self to the peculiar religious inclinations of his hosts, 


the habit of all men, exaggerated their own importance, | while they pursued their usual homely occupations, he 
and resolved to rule every thing. They believed, too,| read and repeated from memory a multitude of the 


that if the Union were to be dissolved, they would be 
able to revive the slave trade; and, that revived, they 


| 


psalms and hymns with which much reading had made 
him familiar. Hour after hour the great statesman 
paced the floor of that cabin kitchen, repeating with his 


further believed they should soon have it in their power | magnificent voice the inspired Psalms of David, and 
to double the amount of cotton producetl. They at-| Watts’s undying hymns, with only Branch Pierce and 


tributed all the greatness of the country to their inter- 
est, and it is certain that the success of that intere 
much to do with that marvellous development of Amer- 
ican strength which has taken place since 1815. Prob- 
ably we shouid net have been rich enough to put down 
the cottonocracy if they had not been so successful in 
helping make the nation wealthy. 

The rebellion put an end to that vast commerce in 
American cotton which had been the wonder and the 
envy of other countries. Some cotton was carried off 
by vessels that broke the blockade, and some was 
seized by our armies; but as a rule the basiness was 
destroyed. Since 1860, very little cotton has been 
raised in the South. The abolition of slavery has taken 
from planters that absolute control of their laborers 
which had so much to do with their suceess. This 
change has had a great effect on America, the end of 
which we are yet to see. Cotton is now raised in larger 
quantities than it was for many years in India, China, 
Egypt, South America and elsewhere; but nothing that 
has been done has made up for the loss of American 
cotton consequent on the rebellion. The history of 
this matter is deserving of especial attention, and should 
command the study of young Americans who are soon 
to become men, and to take an active part in the busi- 
ness of life. 


ae 


SHALL AND WILL. 


The improper use of will for shall in the future 
‘tense and first person, seems to be increasing among us. 
We mean, of course, its use to give a simple statement 
in the future, without any act of the will implied. It 
comes from the South. In this particular the native 
habit of New England has fortunately been right. Our 
public men have brought the evil northward, for the 
most part. They took it in Congress, or in the depart- 
ments at Washington. It is likely that a few years ago 
it was thought to be fashionable, because so the South- 
erners did. The reports of Congressional proceedings 
used to be full of it. “If this motion is laid on the table 
we will be unable to take it up before Monday,” &c. 
Some of our best generals write now in the same style. 
Indeed most of our army men do, And, as we said, the 
evil seems to be — There is hardly a single is- 
sue of a newspaper that does not contain some specimen 
of it. By an error of the same sort would is used for 
should. “I sent word that if he was not here by noon, 
we would be beaten,” and the like. It is a pity that the 
bad habit should spread over all the country. Here 





st had | which Daniel Webster that day filled the cabin of the 





they rolled from his marvellous lips.— Worcester. 


} 
} A KNOWING PARROT, 


| 


his wife for listeners. No church or cathedral ever ro- 
sounded to grander or sweeter music than that with 


hunter of the Plymouth woods; and no audience ever 


| listened to his own triumphant eloquence with such de- | 


light as its humble tenants listencd to the familiar | 
psalms, which, for them, received new inspiration as 


4 





Ina certain neighborhood in this city there is a parrot | 
of wonderful accomplishments. Near his abode dwells 
a pup, who occasionally during the lonely hours of 
night, or early in the morning, consoles himself by at- 


| tempting in the style of his race such snatches of music | 


as are dear to the canine heart and ear. These perform- 


|ances disgust his master, who oftentimes thrusts his 


when the affectionate little rascal at once obeys and sub- 
sides into a melancholy silence. Ona recent Sunday 
evening the pup was stretched out near his kennel, and 
the parrot was perched high up on acherry tree, ob- 
serving the neighborhood and chattering as usual, when | 
he espied the pup. . 

“Bow wow! Bow wow!” he said with true canine ac- | 
cent. } 

“Bow wow! Bow wow!” retorted the pup. 
“QO, hush up! Hush yp!” was the prompt response, | 
followed by a peal of laughter, while the neighbors all 
giggled, and the pup, with an expression of bewilder- 
ment on his countenance, returned into his kennel.— 
Norwich Bulletin. 


night-cap from the window and bids Mr. Pup “hush up,” | 
| 
| 
} 


——— +o -____ 
ONE WAY TO LEARN THE ‘A-B, AB.” 


Looking out of my window one morning, said a lady 
just from Charleston, I saw an old negro woman going | 
along with a basket of shrimps in one hand and a spell- | 
ing book in the other. 

“Buy shrimps ?” she cried in one breath. 

“B-a ba,”’ she said, turning to her book. 

“Buy shrimps ?” 

*B-o bo.” 

“Buy shrimps? who’ll buy shrimps ?” 

“B-u ba,” and so on. 

The book is at once the type and pledge of freedom ; 
and the eagerness with which even the oldest negroes 
try to master reading is truly touching. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





BOW-Wwow-wow. 


It is related of Dr. Pearson, the first principal of 
Phillips Academy, at Andover, that on a day when one 
of his pupils had committed some offence, he, according 








to his custom in such cases, ordered the offender to sit 





under a table. He had hardly taken his seat, when a! 
knock was heard at the schooi-room door. The lad no | 
sooner heard it than he went toward the door hopping | 


A - r 1 | “It was early 855 the i 
on all fours and barking like adog. The astonished carly in the spring of 1855 that this compound wa 


principal, indignantly, but with a certain dry humor, im- | 
mediately cried out, “Back to your seat, you puppy !” 





DEATH FROM CONSCIENCE. 


Robert A——, toreman to a respectable nurseryman, 
who had lived with his employer ten years, and who had 
maintained a good character, one Saturday night, after 
applying for his wages, claimed pay for a young man up 
to that day, whom he had discharged some days before. 
His master looked him steadily in the face and said: 

“Robert, do you want to cheat me by asking wages 
for a man that you discharged yourself eight days ago ?” 
He had no sooner said this, than the miserable con- 
science-stricken man’s blood forsook his face, as if he 
had been stabbed to the heart. When his master saw 
him so much affected, he told him he might still labor as 
he had done but that after such a manifestly dishonest 
attempt, his character, and the confidence in it, were 
gone forever. 


On Monday, Robert made his appearance, but was ut- | 


terly an altered man. The agitation of his mind had re- 
duced his body to the feebleness of an infant’s. He 
took his spade and tried to use it, but in vain; and it 
was with difficulty that he reached home. He went to 
bed immediately ; medical aid was procured, but to no 
purpose, and the poor fellow sunk under the sense of 
his degradation, and expired on Wednesday forenoon! 
His neighbors who attended him say, that, a short time 
before he died, he declared that the agony consequent 
on the loss of his character as an honest man, which he 
had for so many years maintained, was the sole cause 
of his death. 
oneine aie 
Ps AND Qs. 

The origin of the phrase, ‘Mind your Ps and Qs” 
was asked for last week. In ale-houses, where chalk 
scores were formerly marked upon the wall, or behind 
the door of the tap-room, it was customary to put these 
initial letters at the head of every man’s account, to 
show the number of Pints and Quarts for which he was 
in arrears; and we may presume many a friendly rus- 
tic to have tapped his neighbor on the shoulder, when 
he was indulging too freely in his potations, and to have 
exclaimed, as he pointed to the score, “Giles! Giles! 
mind your Ps and Qs.” 

When Toby, the learned pig, was in the zenith of his 
popularity, a wag, who attended the performance, mali- 
ciously set before him some peas; a temptation which 
the animal could not resist, and which immediately oc- 
casioned him to lose his cue. The pig exhibitor remon- 
strated with the author of the mischief on the unfuir- 
ness of what he had done, when he replied, that his 
only wish was, to see whether ‘Toby knew his Ps trom 
his Qs. 


—- — 4H 
AN ANSWER. 

A communication to the Ragged School Magazine, 
from the Rey. R. W. Vanderkiste, of Sydney, contains 
the following: 

A teacher in charge of one of our Tasmanian Ragged 
schools, was one day interrogating his pupils as to why 
the sun was made. The question evidently excited 
their mental powers to the utmost. For some time none 
could imagine what purpose was served by that bril- 
liant luminary; at last, however, a little fellow arose, 
and stretching forth his hand, significant of his readiness 
to solve the problem, replicd with an air of triumph, 
“It was made, sir, to dry mother’s clothes.” 

Providence has so kindly arranged the world for each 
one’s benefit and happiness that the most ignorant crea- 
ture can see a purpose in it that suits his own uses. 

“While man exclaims, ‘see all things for my use,’ 
‘see man for mine, replies the pampered goose.” 
——_——_ or 
CHIEF USE OF BREAD. 

“What is the chief use of bread ?” asked an examiner, 
at a recent school exhibition. ‘The chief use of bread,” 
answered the urchin, apparently astonished at the sim- 
plicity of the inquiry, “is to spread butter and molasses 
on it.” 








Sports and Pastimes. 
eacenaigiinate 


. The Huntsman. 


This game is one of the liveliest winter evening's pastimes that 
cau be imagined. It may be played by any number of persons 
above four. One of the players is styled the “Huntsman,” and the 
others must be called after the different parts of the dress or ac- 
coutrements of a sportsinan: thus, one is the coat, another the 
hat, whilst the shot, shot-belt, powder, powder-flask, dog and gun, 
and every other appurtenance belonging to a huntsman, has its 
representative. As many chairs as there are players, excluding 
the Huntsman, should next be ged in two rows, back to back, 
and all the players must then seat themselves; and being thus 
prepared, the Huntsman walks round the sitters, and calls out the 
assumed name of one of them, for instance, Gun!" when that 
player immediately gets up, and takes hold of the coat-skirts of 
the Huntsman, who continues his walk, and calls out all the oth- 
ers, one by one; each must take hold of the skirts of the player be- 
fore him, and when they are all suimmoned, the Huntsman sets 
off running round the chairs} as fast as he can, the other play- 
ers holding on and running after him. When he has rnn round two 
or three times he shouts out “Bang!” and immediately sits down 
on one of the chairs, leaving his followers to scramble to the other 
seats as they bestcan. Of course, one must be lett standing, there 
being one chair less than the number of players, and the player so 
left must pay a forfeit. The game is continued until all have paid 
three forfeits, when they are cried, and the punishments or pen- 
ances declared. The Huntsman is not changed throughout the 
game, unless he gets tired of his post. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
ce 


2 


My first a lawyer's term is seen; 
My second on your tables stand ; 

My third, with plume and belt arrayed, 
Make music through the land; 

My whole, by Butler named of yore, 
Your sympathies demand. 


3. 
If wintry weather you behead, 
It time-worn then will be; 
Again behead, and pounds and pence 
Remain, hs you will see. 


4. 


Though letters five compose my whole, 
they my whole are not; 
And if you either take away, 
That, singly, represents the lot. 


5. 
‘What word can be spelt thus :—XLIID. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. When the cat's away, the mice will play. 
2. a, eyster; 6, malachii 
J, unicorn; g, snake.—Onmibus. 
3. The Heart. 


4 Sarsaparilla. 
5. Star Spangled Banner. 
6. Twice 


twenty-five are fifty ; twice five, and twenty, are thirty. ! 





THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


originated. A member of my family was afflicted with an irrite 
tion of the throat, attended with a disagreeable cough. 1 had fo 
some months previous thought that a preparation having for jt 
basis the inside bark of white pine alone be so compounded as t 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To ,test th 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave itin teaspoon4 
tul doses. The result was exceedingly gratitying. Within twe 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid4 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, I sent some 
| to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had beerrsu fering for sony 
weeks from abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and had 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found reliet andl 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J 
8. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made q| 
trial of the same preparation in the case of a cevere cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
sults, and so confident of success attending its sales if placed be- 
fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a*name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, § 
first advertised it under the name ot White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches. 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all) 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sition. There is good reason for all this: it is Very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
| withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 
“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
pound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 
ut a person in using it for a cough, was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands have 
used it tor the same complaint, and have been completely cured 





all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 


_ The above was written by Dr. Poland, In 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 


ney difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through. 
out the New England States. 

The past year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
the White Pine Compound. It has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 
Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 
speaks well tor the Medicine, and the people lying where it ts 

* prepared are high in its praise. 
One botue of this Compound is generally sufticient to remove a 
+ bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a cold 
entirely removed in two days, by using less than half a bottle 
From ¢ to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes puta 
sg white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on goingjto 
ved. 

The limits to which I purposely contine myself in this cire 
will not allow of that full expression which | would like to give tp 
favor of the White Pine Compound. Ttis universally admured by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity amony those 
whose opinion Is valuable indeed, that v y possibly i: 
part prompt me to record more here than ple will have 
patic | inmending to al} 

















nee to read; so I will stop, by merely rece 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
Wuitk Ping Comvocunnb, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have alread 


been received from Vhysicians, Clergyimen, Apothecaries, an 


most flatter, 





indeed, from &ll elasses in society, speaking int! 


ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 

br. Nichols, of Northtield, Vt., says: 

“TL find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious nof 
only in coughs and other pulmonic aficctions, but also in atfee- 


lions of the Kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs.’ 








Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., 








“IT have for vears regarded your White Pine ¢ 
mvaluable remedy I can truly say that I regar 
more efticaci and valuoble than ever. | have 
Compound tor a cold, and it Works chariming 


i it as even! 
just taken tbe 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


‘Having leng known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 
perties ot the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tiscment of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by meinbers of my jamily for several 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
difticulties, with excellent results. Several of our triends have 
also received much benetit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.”’ 


Kev. H. D. HODGE, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing physician, as well as 


preacher, in a letter to Dr. P. dated May 21, Is65, says: **1 tind 
it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 


Letier from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Laptist Church, 
Gofftown Centre, N. H. 


Dr. J. W. Potanp.—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 




























ef your White Pine Compound, I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what [ thought of a patent inedicine. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
ot ali nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. ut these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as Ll have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
ot Hydropathy, Homeopathy. Thowpsonianism, Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 
speak my convictions. 

Then the sympathy which I fee) for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on ageount ot 
ul health, but still cherishing all the arcor of your early years for 
this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a aatter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1803 1 became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Lana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
tew years before been brought to the borcers of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured bya 
preparation made by his own hands trom this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, | have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As svon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint myselt 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its value. Some of my own family have tricd it with signal 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, | have good reason 
to believe it to be allit claims as a remedy, for kidney diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 

{Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 

The, White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, butis a highly approv- 


ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the investor, has the confidence 
of the many who knew him, a contidence which he enjoyed while 











ite; ¢, necklace; d, ink; ¢, Birmingham; 


laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. tis experi- 
ence as asutlerer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Soston Watchman and Reflector. 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, tm 4 
+ jeader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing heyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
medicine tor coughs and colds we know of, and no family that ha 
once used it will-ever be without it. We speak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and pleasant as sure, The 
greatest inventions come by accident, and itis singular that the 
| White Pine Compownd, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 
| to be the greatest remedy tor kidney difficulties known, But 80 
itis. We cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us from 

well known men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such. 
| that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. For years 
| a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his 
! ailments, with a delicate, consumptive look, standing with one 
| foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved him- 
| self, and called out from hundreds of others ‘the strongest testi- 
| monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
| never knew a more conscientious, honest, pipright man, and we 
| are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 

THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
Gero. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depot, 
106 Hanover Street, Bostom, 


Under the supervision of 


Ray. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 





Da, SWETT' will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 


| Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
4l—lyeow 











